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Regulations were laid down for the discipline and conduct of the
fleet, and, in relation to the records of adventure, merchants and
other skilful persons were to put into writing daily their ob-
servations of navigation, of day and night, lands, tides, elements,
altitude of the sun, course of the moon and stars and other matters,
and these were afterwards to be collated, discussed and placed
upon record. Again, it was ordered that the liveries in apparel
given to the mariners were to be kept by the merchants and not
to be worn except by order of the captain when he should see
cause to muster or show his men in good array, for the adornment
and honour of the voyage, and then they were again to be de-
livered to the keeping of the merchants.
Willoughby perished, but Clement Adams wrote in Latin an
account of the navigation, which was conducted by Richard
Chancellor, and Hakluyt has given a translation. Amongst other
things he tells how Henry Sidney came down to the ships and
eloquently addressed the masters before they departed from the
Thames. He contrasted the hard life of the seaman, and its
dangers and uncertainties with the quiet life at home. He spoke
of the duty of keeping unruly mariners in good order and obedi-
ence, and concluded by saying,
With how many cares shall he trouble and vex himself ? with how many
troubles shall he break himself? and how many disquieting^ shall he be
forced to sustain ? We shall keep on our coasts and country; he shall seek
strange and unknown regions.
We now see the spirit of enterprise thoroughly aroused.
English seamen were not only seeking to reach Cathay and the
Spice islands by the north-east or the north-west, but were re-
solved to make an end of the barriers that were set up by
Portuguese and Spanish monopolies and partitions* William
Hawkins had broken with the old trade routes in his three
voyages to Brazil and the coast of Guinea in the time of Henry
VIII, and the successive voyages of his son, the celebrated Sir
John Hawkins, in 1562, 1564 and 1567, made a great mark upon
the history of the time and practically led, together with the actions
of Drake, to the breach with Spain. Of his third voyage, Hawkins
himself wrote an account, published in the year of his return,
entitled A True Declaration of the Troublesome voyage of Mr.
John Hawtdns to the parts of Guinea and the West Indies in
the years of our Lord 15(>7 and 1568. It is a vigorous and direct
narrative of experiences, fall of shrewd observations, and with